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The object of the Society is to reclaim, provide employment for, and 
administer all needful aid to Convicts discharged from the State Prison, the 
Houses of Correction, and the common jails. 

Dr. Aveusting C. Tart, State Agent for aiding Discharged Convicts, is 
sole Agent of this Society. Office, No. 11, Cornhill. Regular hours, from 
11 to 1 daily. Office open at other business-hours. Persons wishing to 
employ Discharged Convicts, or to transact any other business with the 
Agent, are requested to call as above. All correspondence should be directed 
to Dr. Taft, at the same place. 








PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


Money designed to aid the operations of this Society should be personally 
delivered, or sent by mail, either to — 
The Treasurer, Joun A. ANDREW, Esq., 4, Court-street ; 
The President, Dr. Watrer Cuannina, 21, Somerset-street; or 
The Agent, Dr. A. C. Tarr, 11, Cornhill; 
And to no other person whatever. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


In conducting our work we have aimed to furnish a periodical devoted 
almost exclusively to Prison Discipline. The field is wide, and is not 
sectarian or political in its character. Men of every sect or party are 
invited to join with us in furthering the great objects that occupy our 
attention. Our work is eminently practical. We aim to amend, not to 
exterminate. We maintain that a suitable punishment should be inflicted 
for every offence, and that the great object in all modes of Prison Disci- 
pline should be to reform the offender and to protect society. With these 
impressions and views, we have submitted very often certain leading 


questions. We know of no better way to elicit information from others. 
The following are important : — 


I. Are corporeal punishments necessary in prisons! 

II, Should strangers or relatives be admitted within the prison? 

III. Would it be well to reward prisoners for their good behaviour? 

IV. Should a fee be charged for admittance to the prison? 

V. What should be done for Discharged Prisoners? 

VI. Would it be well to have a General Inspector of all the prisons in 
the State? 


VIL. Would it be well to have the prisoners classified 


These are a few of the questions proposed, and we would be glad to 
receive answers from any one. We aim to make our periodical free in 
its character; and any article, written in a good spirit, will be admitted, 
whether it accords with the views of the Editor or not. 
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WHAT BECOMES OF DISCHARGED CONVICTS? 


We have uniformly and earnestly advocated the employ- 
ment of suitable persons to look after discharged convicts ; 
for we are well persuaded, that, if half the interest which is 
manifested, and a tenth part of the expense which is incurred, 
in the arrest, trial, and conviction of offenders, were ex- 
pended on a proper care and oversight of them, at and 
about the time of their discharge, the result would soon be 
seen in a surprising diminution of the number of second, 
third, &c., convictions. 

This is a very bold position for us to take, we admit. 
The idea that the expensive and repulsive machinery which 
is chiefly employed in detecting, catching, and punishing 
rogues, might, by a very inconsiderable increase of power, 
proceed a step farther, and in a great measure suppress 
them, is certainly worthy of entertainment by our legislators 
and magistrates. We do not suppose that the appoint- 
ment of an officer by the State as a reward for political 
services or party allegiance, with a snug salary and a seat 
at the officers’ table for himself and family, would essentially, 
and as a matter of course, promote the interests of the 
public or the prisoner. But we are clear, that, if two or 
three thousand dollars (a sum not unfrequently expended 
39 
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on a single unsuccessful prosecution of a forger or a 
swindler) were appropriated from the public treasury, and 
expended honestly and judiciously in the care and over- 
sight of convicts a few days or weeks before and after their 
discharge, the amount would be saved in dollars and cents 
many times over. 

The evidence of this lies in the simple fact, that such 
means as have been used to benefit convicts at the expira- 
tion of their sentence, though in most cases very imperfect 
in character and restricted in extent, have been so largely 
prospered. ‘There would be ground enough, @ priori, to 
anticipate a most favorable issue of measures so well fitted 
in time and circumstances to call forth whatever may be 
left in the convict’s bosom of good desires or purposes. 
But we have the more sure ground of positive and varied 
experience to warrant the position that an intelligent, libéral, 
and prudent supervision of convicts at the time of their dis- 
charge, would be the means of preventing at least half the 
re-convictions that would otherwise occur. In support of 
this opinion we could cite a hundred distinct cases, in 
which the party re-convicted has been induced to return to 
criminal courses by causes which such a supervision would 
easily and promptly counteract. 

Perhaps a still more impressive and satisfactory notion 
of the working of such an agency may be obtained from 
the report of the agent of the Eastern State Penitentiary 
for the year 1853, to which we made a brief allusion in our 
April number, and to the substance of which we now invite 
attention. 

It is an interesting feature in convict-history, that no 
influence is so powerful to induce a return to an honest 
life as that which is drawn from the wretched man’s HoME. 
As the annoyances and infelicities of a domestic life are 
among the most common provocatives to vicious courses, 
so the gentle and winning sympathies of a happy home are 
almost irresistible incentives to reformation. Let the con- 
vict understand that his abused but loving wife, and his 
impoverished, degraded, but affectionate children are ready 
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to welcome him as a husband and father, and to forgive 
and forget the wrongs they have innocently suffered, and 
he must be either more or less than man to be unmoved. 
And it is believed that, in a majority of instances, those 
who have returned to temperate and virtuous families, have 
not again been seduced into criminal acts or associations; 
while, on the contrary, those who from pride or past expe- 
rience of domestic trouble, or from a restless, roving dis- 
position, are disinclined to seek their homes, are usually 
drawn back into the vortex of crime. 

Among the discharges from our Eastern State Peniten- 
tiary last year, a few deserve special notice and comment. 

No. was discharged Jan. 13, after serving a seven 
years’ sentence. This was, however, but about a third of 
his prison-life, as he had spent in all twenty years as a con- 
vict in various prisons. Upon leaving the prison, he went 
to stay a few weeks with a relative in the city, designing 
afterwards to go to Lancaster, and find employment in 
some iron-works. The private charity of a member of the 
Prison Society enabled him to go to his relative’s house in 
decent clothing; and, had he been closely watched and 
wisely counselled, he might have been withdrawn from 
associations into which a city residence would almost 
inevitably involve him. It would have been money in the 
public treasury to have provided employment for that man, 
even at a loss of a hundred or two of dollars, and to have 
made it obvious to himself that it was for his interest to be 
honest. But he was left to his own way ; and, in less than 
a twelvemonth from the day of his discharge, he was re- 
turned to the penitentiary for passing counterfeit notes, on 
a sentence of two and a half years, being his seventh con- 
viction ; and the eighth will come in due time, if his cir- 
cumstances are equally unfavorable to a change of life, when 
his present term expires. 

No. , colored, had served out a FIFTEEN years’ sen- 
tence, and left the prison in excellent health and in good 
condition. By the persuasion of the agent, he was induced 


to go to , where his friends resided when he was con- 
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victed, some of whom were still living. He went; but, 
three or four months afterwards, he was seen by the agent 
in the lower part of Philadelphia, in bad company, shabbily 
dressed, and much intoxicated. He said he was engaged 
in the business of a stevedore on the wharves. He was 
earnestly advised to leave the city, and seek employment 
in the country; and there is reason to believe he complied 
with the agent’s advice, as nothing has been known of him 
since. 

No. was discharged at the end of a seven years’ 
term. Though a man of good capacity, and well able to 
earn an honest livelihood, he has spent a good portion of 
his life in prison. The agent made an effort to secure 
employment for him, but did not succeed; and the fellow 
was soon after arrested on a charge of a very bold and 
aggravated fraud. ‘ 

Nos. ——— and returned to their families in the 
country. 

No. had served out a three years’ sentence, and his 
brother came on from the north; and, under his kind influ- 
ence and protection, he continues to do well. 

No. , @ young man of good capacity and many 
interesting traits of character, left a good home, and fell 
into roving habits and evil company, and, being convicted 
of larceny, was committed on a mild sentence. His loving 
mother supplied him with funds with which to return home, 
and he is supposed to be doing well in a country village 
of New York. What would have been his career, had he 
‘been friendless and penniless, it is not for us to say; but 
that this is the condition of most convicts on their discharge 
we well know. 

The case of No. combines several interesting inci- 
dents. For some time previous to his discharge, he had 
been very impatient to know something of his wife, whom 
he had left in a southern city. Upon his arrest, and with 
a view to conceal his disgrace, he had written to her in 
such a way as to lead her to suppose that he had committed 
suicide. The agent doubted his story, but kindly consented 
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to make inquiry. By the good offices of some friends, he 
succeeded in ascertaining the residence of the man’s wife, 
and found that she was doing well for herself. When he 
was discharged, the Prison Society supplied the means of 
getting him to his former home, and for a season he did 
well; but he was overcome by temptation, and committed 
a fraud; to escape the consequences of which he fled, and 
where he is now is not known. He behaved himself well 
during the whole time of his imprisonment, and won the 
confidence of nearly all his care-takers and visitors. It is 
not improbable that he was seduced from a reformed life, 
when under the influence of strong drink. This is the 
enemy which seems to wait at every prison-door to seize 
the discharged convict the very hour he is restored to 
liberty, and, disarming him of every weapon in which he 
trusts to resist temptation, makes him an easy prey. Half 
of our discharged convicts— probably more than half— 
would persevere in the honest and industrious course of 
life which they have resolved upon in their hours of sober 
reflection, if we could only divorce them from the intoxica- 
ting cup. But strong drink and habits of industry and 
thrift are irreconcilable enemies the world over. 

No. , colored, discharged from his third sentence, 
was disposed to go at once to his old comrades in the 
interior of the State, by whom he would doubtless have 
been soon persuaded to resume his criminal courses ; but, by 
the solicitations of the agent, he was induced to go to a 
relative residing in another and distant State, and in pros- 
perous business, by whom he was received, and is believed 
to be doing well. Probably by the timely counsel of the 
agent (which perhaps cost the Prison Society the paltry 
sum of five or ten dollars), many hundreds have been saved, 
which would have been expended in a second arrest, trial, 
conviction, and imprisonment of ‘an old convict, the most 
hopelessly incorrigible creature in human shape. 

No. found employment in a large manufacturing 
establishment in Philadelphia, and has pursued his calling 
with praiseworthy diligence. 
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No. returned to his wife and child in the interior 
of the State, and is believed to be an industrious and sober 
man. 

No. is an old offender. Before his discharge, he 
was supplied with necessary funds and clothing, at the 
expense of the Prison Society; and the agent secured a 
good situation for him thirty miles from town. After a few 
weeks, his ugly temper betrayed him into a dispute with 
one of the hands employed with him, and he left the place. 
He called on the agent for more help, which was very 
properly withheld, on the ground that he had enjoyed a 
good opportunity to secure a respectable livelihood, and he 
must now take care of himself. The cell of a prison is a 
most inauspicious place for remedying the defects or neg- 
ligences of parental faithfulness and early discipline. 

No. had no means of reaching his family (a wife 
and nine children), some five hundred miles distant. The 
agent obtained the means of paying his passage, purchased 
a through ticket for him, and saw him in the cars, and has 
every reason to believe that he returned to his home, a 
reformed and thankful man. 

No. returned to his family in a distant part of the 
State; was supplied by the agent with a ticket to the ter- 
minus of the railroad; walked thence twenty-five miles to 
his home, and in a few weeks after informed the agent that 
he was doing well. 

No. , at the end of a four years’ sentence, was dis- 
posed to remain in or about the city. Being of intemperate 
habits, it was obvious that -he would soon return to a 
criminal life. ‘The agent persuaded him to go back to his 
family in the northern part of the State, and saw him off 
in an early train, paying his passage through; and thus 
probably saving him, for a time at least, from a relapse into 
his former habits. 

No. was discharged from a second sentence, and 
returned to his family in the suburbs of the city. He 
promised well for some weeks; but evil companions, who 
had known his former life, beset him, and, at the date of 








the agent’s report, he was awaiting his trial on a charge of 
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larceny; perhaps “ more sinned against than sinning.” 


No. 


and has thus far shown himself a reformed man; and so of 


Nos. 
No. 











returned to his father’s house in the country, 





and 
, a man of good education and superior natural 


abilities, at the end of a two years’ sentence, received an 
eligible offer, with outfit and expenses to California, which 
he probably accepted. It is possible he will maintain his 
integrity ; but the strong probability is, that, with a proclivity 
to criminal acts, he will be tempted (if not stimulated) to 
indulge it; and that, though our prison may not again be 
his home, the public, in some quarter, must suffer at his 


hands. 


It is to be regretted, that any discharged convict 


should be exposed to such a violent test of his reformed 
principles, if he has them. 

It is needless to extend these notices of the disposition 
that is made of prisoners at the time of their discharge. 
Many cases might be added of men who have returned 
to their homes, and are supposed to be of good beha- 


vior. 


We will now turn, for a moment, to a few interesting 
items of information respecting those who have been for 
some time contending with temptations, and not without 


success. 


A man, discharged nearly three years ago, did not know 
his letters when received into the Eastern State Peniten- 
tiary for his first offence. How often a few cents spent in 
schooling, with a due degree of home religious culture, 
would seem to be all that was needful to save hundreds 
of dollars in court and prison charges! He learned rapidly 
in prison. After his discharge, he attended a night-school, 


and improved greatly. He is able to earn from $1.12} to 


$1.50 per day, according to the season, and supports an 
aged and dependent mother by his earnings. 

Another man (colored), discharged a few days later, 
returned to his family in an adjoining State, and soon after 


lost his dwelling-house by fire. His neighbors were gene- 
4* 
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rous towards him, and aided him in rebuilding his house, 
and he is steadily engaged in good business. 

A third convict, who served ten years in our Penitentiary, 
is often met by the agent, and is known to be reputably 
employed, and doing well. 

A fourth (colored), who was discharged the same season 
with the other three, viz., in the spring of 1852, after an 
imprisonment of eleven years, went home to a relation, and 
engaged in a brick-yard. He was afterwards employed by 
a gentleman as his servant in the tour of Europe, and, 
upon his return, entered into business for himself, and is 
prosperous. 

A fifth was in confinement only eighteen months; but he 
profited by the discipline of the prison, and, at his discharge, 
returned to his family in a distant part of the country, and 
opened a small store, to which he succeeded in drawing a 
respectable custom, and is obtaining a good living for 
himself and family. 

No. was discharged a month later, having been in 
confinement three and a half years. The very morning 
after his discharge, he applied himself to business. Having 
earned five dollars by overwork in prison, he invested it in 
books, which he carried about for sale. ‘He was judiciously 
advised as to the choice of a market, both for buying and 
selling. He re-invested his capital from time to time, 
extending his business into distant sections, and sometimes 
selling a hundred dollars worth of books in a week, which 
afforded him a profit of three dollars a day for the working 
days. He is believed to be well off. 

Another man, discharged a month earlier than the last, 
after a two years’ sentence, and still another discharged in 
the autumn of 1852, are both earning a respectable live- 
lihood; one by supplying families with oysters, and the 
other by the transportation of coal in a boat, owned and 
earned by himself. 

But enough. It is not our purpose, in citing these cases, 
to show that the way to reform rogues is to put them in 
prison, — ours, or any other. Nor, on the contrary, should 
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the frequency of relapses and re-convictions lead us to the 
conclusion, which some have inconsiderately maintained, 
that the reformation of a prisoner is not to be looked for; 
the grand, leading purpose of imprisonment being (in their 
view) simply to restrain, for a season, and in a single 
individual, the spirit of depredation and violence. We take 
the ground, that no man is so reckless and hopeless that 
the experiment to reclaim and save him is not worth what 
it necessarily costs. Society has a right to be protected 
against the lawless and disobedient. ‘T'o secure such pro- 
tection is one of the chief ends for which it is organized. 
The law justly claims that its penal sanctions should be 
respected, and that punishment should be inflicted on the 
guilty, were no end to be accomplished beyond that of 
simply connecting suffering with wrong-doing. But there 
is room also for humanity to present its claims, and to ask 
not only that justice should be tempered with mercy, but 
that it should be so administered as, by its very process, to 
encourage and facilitate purposes of amendment. 

Hence we hold, that, if the separation of a convict from 
all other convicts may be the means of saving a modicum 
of self-respect on which to build the hope of a re-instate- 
ment in public favor, the extra cost which such separation 
involves must be esteemed below insignificance in the mind 
of a sagacious and economical legislator. If the favorable 
setting out of the discharged convict in a new career re- 
quires a respectable suit of clothes, a five-dollar note for 
first expenses, a few words of encouragement and sym- 
pathy, and a little counsel and aid in finding employment, 
—of what consideration is the sum of five hundred or a 
thousand dollars, which the yearly services of an officer 
might cost to discharge these duties, and prevent the relapse 
into criminal pursuits, if it be but of one out of ten of those 
whom he attempts to save ? 

The few memoranda we have given furnish a conclusive 
though not a complete answer to the question we put at 
first, ‘ What becomes of discharged convicts?’ We can 
say with confidence, that some of them,—ay, many of 
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them,— return to their families and to society, and give 
evidence of a disposition to lead a sober and honest life. 

And we can say farther, that, if the efforts which are 
made in behalf of the few could be extended to the many, 
or if philanthropy were half as zealous, active, and sagacious 
in taking care of them when they come out of prison as 
justice and judgment are in putting them in, we might 
anticipate a large increase of the number of the rescued. 
Forbidding as are the antecedents and concomitants of a 
convict’s condition, there is always a niche in which hope 
can build a nest. John Howard and Elizabeth Fry are 
our witnesses, and none could better know. — Pennsylvania 
Journal of Prison Discipline. 


THE WARNING. 
BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Beware! the Israelite of old, who tore 

The lion in his path — when poor and blind, 
He saw the blessed light of heaven no more. 

Shorn of his noble strength and forced to grind 
In prison, and at last led forth to be 

A pander to Philistine revelry — 


Upon the pillars of the temple laid 
His desperate hands, and in its overthrow 

Destroyed himself, and with him those who made 
A cruel mockery of his sightless woe ; 

The poor, blind slave, the scoff and jest of all, 
Expired, and thousands perished in the fall! 


There is a poor, blind Samson, in this land, 

Shorn of his strength, and bound in bonds of steel, 
Who may, in some grim revel, raise his hand, 

And shake the pillars of this Commonweal, 
Till the vast Temple of our liberties 

A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies. 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS IN EGYPT. 


Tue Egyptians were extremely careful in the selection of 
their judges, and in eliciting the truth of each individual 
complaint." They regulated their scale of punishments by 
a system of retaliation proportioned to the nature of the 
offence. They punished rape by excision; treachery by 
cutting out the tongue. 

Murder was a capital offence. So also was a neglect to 
aid a person attacked on the highway, when assistance 
could have been rendered. Parricide was treated with the 
most dreadful severity, the criminal being put to death with 
every variety of torment. 

Perjury was capital; and false accusers were condemned 
to undergo the same penalty with the innocent accused, 
had the latter been convicted.} 

A breach of the law of Amasis, which obliged every 
Egyptian once in the year to show the magistrate of his 
district his manner of life, was punishable capitally ; and if 
the party could not prove himself to be in an honest 
employment, the consequences were the same.f 

Adultery was punished with a thousand lashes as the 
man’s penalty, and in the woman with the loss of her nose.§ 
This was not by any means a mild sentence; yet we are 
told that ‘adulteries were not unfrequent among the Egyp- 
tians.’4 


* See Diodorus Siculus, Univ. Hist., 1747, vol. i. p. 463. 

t See Univ. Hist., ué supra, pp. 464, 465. 

t Herodotus, Euterpe, prope jinem, Beloe, ii. 125. 

§ Univ. Hist., ué supra, p. 465. 

4 Chambers’s Cyclopedia, 1786, title Adultery. And in Ceylon the pun- 
ishment of the same crime with death has been said to fail in lessening the 
number of adulteries: — Chambers, ut supra, citing Bibl. Univ. Even the 
miraculous ceremony of the bitter water was disused, because adulteries had 
become so frequent as to render the ordeal of secresy inoperative. It was 
unnecessary to institute a trial concerning clandestine acts of unfaithfulness, 
when so many of such acts were committed in the face of the public. — See 
Univ. Hist., 1747, vol. iii. p. 139 (note E). 
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Sabacus, the So of the Scriptures, during his reign of 
fifty years over Egypt, abrogated the punishment of death 
altogether, instituting the hard labor of raising the ground 


near the place to which each criminal respectively be- 
longed." 


A YOUTHFUL ROBBER RECLAIMED. 
BY ALLEN M. SCOTT, A. M. 


Many a reader, whose eye may rest on these lines, will 
remember the Rev. Joun Cratc. This gentleman was of 
the Methodist persuasion, of the original Ashbury School ; 
and he, like most others of that denomination at the time 
to which we allude, was noted alike for his plainness of 
dress, and a strict and open reproof of sin in what form 
soever it made its appearance, and under any and all cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Craig was one of the first preachers to visit the 
section called Middle Tennessee, now so populous and 
powerful, but then, in 1801, a mere wilderness. He 
was an itinerant preacher. His circuit extended from 
Powell’s Valley, east of the mountains, to the extreme 
western settlements on the Cumberland and Duck rivers. 
The settlements of the white man were ‘few and far 
between ;’ no public roads had been established, — those 
distant neighborhoods were connected only by faint traces, 
which were but seldom travelled. 

Mr. Craig was exposed to many hardships. He lay 
down on hard beds, slept in open cabins, and shared many 
a scanty repast. But he was a man of energy, and his zeal 
never flagged nor grew weary. He felt the importance of 
his mission ; and, urged on by his zeal in his Master’s cause 
and the good of souls, he waded snows and floods, braved 
the fury of the winds, surmounted all difficulties, and car- 
ried the glad tidings of salvation to the new settlers. 


* Herodotus, Euterpe, Beloe, vol. ii. p. 66. Goguet’s Origin of Laws, 
part iii. book i. 
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The writer was born in Middle Tennessee, and, though a 
mere child when he last saw Mr. Craig, his image is as 
fresh in his mind as the events of yesterday. 

In 1830, Rev Mr. Craig came, late one evening, to my 
father’s, and passed the night at our house. During the 
evening, after family prayers had been offered up by him, 
before retiring to bed, he gave to my father, in my presence, 
a narrative which was in substance the following :— 

Many years before, Mr. Craig was passing from East 
Tennessee to the Duck River country. His way led him 
along a dim path through a mountain-pass, amid craggy 
rocks, near awful precipices and frightful chasms. Sud- 
denly a young man sprang from a huge rock, and, with a 
heavy rifle presented at Mr. Craig, demanded his money. 

Mr. Craig regarded the robber with looks of discrimina- 
tion peculiar to himself, as he reined up his horse, and 
said, ‘ Young man, you never robbed before. What has 
brought you to this?’ 

The robber again demanded his money, threatening 
instant death, if the other did not comply. 

Mr. Craig answered, ‘This is your first attempt; you 
have been better raised. Your mother—’ 

Instantly the young man dashed down his gun, and 
burst into tears, saying that he had indeed been taught 
better things. And he wept most bitterly. 

Mr. Craig tied his horse to a limb, alighted, and invited 
the trembling youth to be seated near him on a flat rock. 
The young man instantly complied; when Mr. Craig, in a 
mild and engaging manner, asked him how he had hap- 
pened to become a robber. 

The other told him that he had been raised in Virginia, 
—his parents were in easy circumstances in life, and 
members of the Presbyterian church,—that they had edu- 
cated him religiously, and lavished on him all the affections 
characteristic of parental love. About eighteen months 
since, he had married against their will; and, with his young 
and lovely wife, he had made his way into this new and 
unsettled country. His parents had given him no assist- 
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ance; and having but little on which to commence life, and 
falling sick, without money, friends, or credit, both he and 
his wife had well nigh starved. In the depths of his dis- 
tress, he had, as a last alternative, resolved to make one 
robbery, only one, and afterwards live honestly. 

Mr. Craig in the spirit of love pointed out his error. He 
told him that he should have gone to his Heavenly Father, 
and made known his wants; that his tender mercies 
are over all his works, and none that trust in him shall 
ever want. The young man was all tears,—all peni- 
tence. 

Mr. Craig arose, went to his horse, and, taking off his 
saddle-bags, said, ‘I, too,am poer. I own not a foot of 
land, — not a cottage in the wilderness is mine. I have but 
thirty-one dollars in the world; and, reserving one dollar 
only, in the name of the “ Giver of all good,” I present you 
with thirty dollars. Take this little sum as one sent you 
from heaven, and God and his angels are witnesses that 
you promise amendment in future life.’ 

Mr. Craig then prayed with and for the astonished young 
man, and took an affectionate leave. 

Thirty long years have elapsed. West Tennessee is a 
wilderness no more. The pale face had felled the forest. 
The red man had quitted his hunting-grounds, and they 
were chequered off into a thousand furrowed fields. Mr. 
Craig was an old man. His locks were white as wool. 
His children and grandchildren had grown up around him, 
and children of his spiritual charge surrounded him like 
waving wheat-heads in the harvest-field. 

One sunny eve in autumn, as the old preacher sat in the 
midst of the family group, it was told him that a gentle- 
man was at the gate who wished to speak with him. He 
went out, and saw an elderly man, neatly dressed, riding a 
fine horse. The stranger asked for accommodation for the 
night. This being granted, he dismounted, and, with Mr. 
Craig, entered the house. 

Little beyond the common civilities of life passed be- 
tween them, until supper had been served. The elderly 
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gentleman asked Mr. Craig to show him a private apart- 
ment; and, when they were alone, he said: — 

* Mr. Craig, I think that you do not know me.’ 

‘I do not, replied Mr. Craig. 

‘And yet, I tried to rob you. I am that same poor, 
wicked wretch, that demanded your money, with a rifle 
presented at your bosom, thirty years ago, among the 
mountains.’ 

‘Is it possible ?’ exclaimed the other. 

‘ Yes,’ rejoined the first, ‘I am the same. I took the 
money you gave home to my poor starving wife, and told 
her how I obtained it. We counted it out on a wooden 
stool, and knelt down and covenanted with God and with 
each other to live honestly in his sight, and to walk 
uprightly before him. We have prospered. Want has 
long since been a stranger to us; riches have flowed in 
upon us, and our children and children’s children have 
risen up around us to call us blessed. We have years ago 
become members of the church of Christ. I have long and 
ardently desired to find you; but not knowing your name, I 
knew not how to make inquiry. Last Sabbath, at the 
camp-meeting, when you arose to preach, I at once recog- 
nized in you the man that had saved me from a felon’s 
fate. I then learned your name, and now I have come to 
pay you the thirty dollars with thirty years’ interest.’ 

‘Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt find it 
after many days.’ 

Mr. Craig added, that the name he had never mentioned 
in connection with these circumstances, nor would he 
ever. 

‘But, said he, ‘I have since visited them at their own 
house, and found them people of respectability, refinement, 
and piety; and one son now occupies a high place, both in 
church and state.’ 








THERE ARE TWO WAYS TO LIVE ON EARTH. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


Tere are two ways to live on earth, — 
Two ways to judge, to act, to view ; 

For all things here have double birth, 
A right and wrong, a false and true ! 


Give me the home where kindness seeks 

To make that sweet which seemeth small ; 
Where every lip in fondness speaks, 

And every mind hath care for all ; — 


Whose inmates live in glad exchange 
Of pleasures, free from vain expense ; 

Whose thoughts beyond their means ne’er range, 
Nor wise denials give offence ; — 


Who in a neighbor’s fortune find 
No wish, no impulse, to complain ; 
Who feel not, never felt, the mind 
To envy yet another’s gain ; — 


Who dream not of the mocking tide 
Ambition’s foiled endeavor meets ; 

The bitter pangs of wounded pride, 
Nor fallen power that shuns the streets. 





Though fate deny its glittering store, 

Love’s wealth is still the wealth to choose ; 
For all that gold can purchase more 

Are gauds, it is no loss to lose. 


Some beings, wheresoe’er they go, 
Find nought to please or to exalt ; 

Their constant study but to show 
Perpetual modes of finding fault. 


While others, in the ceaseless round 
Of daily wants and daily care, 

Can yet cull flowers from common ground, 
And twice enjoy the joy they share. 
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Oh, happy they who happy make ; 
Who, blessing, still themselves are blest! 

Who something spare for others’ sake, 

And strive, in all things, for the best! 


THE ‘UNION’ ON THE PUBLICATION OF CRIMES. 


Tue ‘ Washington Union’ says that to such an extent has the 
publication of crimes been carried, that ‘many of the most respec- 
table families studiously exclude all New York papers, like the 
“Herald,” the “ Tribune,” or the “Evening Post.”’ ‘The 
cause’ continues the ‘ Union’ ‘is plain. Every number of these 
journals has a daily department filled with the most disgusting 
details of vice, in all its infinite variety ; and nothing is so eagerly 
gathered and garnished as instances of a domestic, private, or 
personal character, especially if female reputation is involved.’ 
So far as the ‘Evening Post’ is concerned, we have to say, that 
the increase in its circulation, in the most refined and highly culti- 
vated families in the country, was never before so rapid as it is at 
present. The marked favor with which it is welcomed, is proved 
not only by this great increase of circulation, but by the unquali- 
fied praise bestowed upon it by both men and wonfen distin- 
guished for their intelligence and piety. And well it may be so; 
for this journal has yet to express the first sentiment which may 
bring a blush to the fairest face in the land. It is true that the 
details of crime are sometimes extremely disgusting. We believe 
that the meanest thing that we ever published, was a letter from 
a man of whom the ‘ Union’ may have heard, addressed to Mr. 
George Roberts, of the ‘ Boston Times,’ urging him to inveigle a 
certain actor, through the foible of his vanity, while in his cups, 
to admit that he had had criminal intimacy with a married 
woman, the wife of another, whom the writer of the letter desired 
to destroy. Whether it is safer to admit the ‘Evening Post,’ 
which exposes such characters, into families, or to admit the 
authors of such letters to the unsuspecting confidence of wives 
and daughters, is a question not difficult to decide, and which 
seems to be pretty clearly understood by this community. On 
one disgraceful public offence we have felt called to comment at 
some length recently, and to demand from the United States 
House of Representatives summary punishment for the offender. 
We allude to the alteration of an important land bill, in a most 
important particular, by the clerk of the House, after the bill had 
passed. Did the ‘ Union’ smart under this ? 

The only exchange paper from which we carefully avoid copy- 
ing accounts of crimes, on account of the indecency with which 
they are given, is the ‘ Philadelphia Pennsylvanian.’ We believe 
that the principal editor of the ‘Union’ virtually controls the 
‘Pennsylvanian’ also. — Evening Post. 





















LITERATURE OF THE PRISON. 


Tue name of Montgomery is known world-wide. His 
hymns are upon every Christian altar. Few poets have 
given more devotional poetry than Montgomery. He must 
ever be placed among the best poets and the most devoted 
friends of humanity. His father was a Moravian. Both 


his parents fell victims to a pestilential climate. The poet 
affectingly alludes to their fate: — : 


‘My father, mother, parents, are no more! 
Beneath the Lion Star they sleep, 
Beyond the western deep ; 
And when the sun’s noon glory crests the waves, 
He shines without a shadow upon their graves !’ 


James Montgomery early manifested a strong desire for 
the muse? Before ten years of age he was a poet. He 
ever met with a variety of discouragements; but his tower- 
ing genius enabled him to overcome nearly every obstacle. 
And he must be placed among that long list of master- 
spirits who have looked through the gloom in which the 
accident of birth have placed them. How grand the history 
of human genius! How sublime its progress! How it 
leaps out even within the prison-walls, to hold communion 
with the Infinite! The sentiment is finely expressed by 


the poet in one of his poems written in prison on the 
Moonlight : — 


‘Blest with freedom unconfined, 
Dungeons cannot hold the soul. 
Who can chain the immortal mind? 

None but He who spans the pole.’ 


The life of Montgomery was serene, calm, and pure. 
Yet the law in its wide range made him the inmate of a 
a prison. During his life, he entered on the arduous and 
trying duties of an editor. His paper was called the ‘ Shef- 
field Iris’ He was charged with publishing a ballad written 
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by a clergyman of Belfast, in the description of the Bastile, 
in 1789. It was called a libel. He was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment in York Castle, and to pay a fine of 
£20. He was tried for a second imputed political offence, 
for a paragraph which reflected on the conduct of a magis- 
trate. He was again condemned to six months’ imprison- 
ment, and to a fine of £30, and to give security to keep the 
peace for two years. Mr. Montgomery was finally released, 
and returned to his office, resolving, as he says, and every 
editor ought to say, that, ‘come wind or sun, come fire or 
water, he would do what was right.’ 

Mr. Montgomery wrote several poems in prison. His 
writings were full of pathos and beauty, and will ever be 
read with the deepest interest. 





A PROPOSITION FROM FREDRIKA BREMER. 





Tue ‘ National Intelligencer’ of Tuesday contains a long 
communication from Fredrika Bremer, inviting associa- 
tions of Christian women in all lands to enter into an alli- 
ance of love, and co-operate in ‘caring for children, by 
means of a Christian education ; for families, by exercising 
Christian influence by the distribution of work and its just 
reward; for the sick gpd the aged, by affording them pro- 
tection and help; prisoners and other fallen fellow- 
creatures, by compassionate exertions to raise them from 
their sunken condition; and, finally, by encouraging all insti- 
tutions and means aiming to promote such purposes.’ The 
practical means of gaining these ends, Miss Bremer sug- 
gests should be as follows : — 





‘ First, That there should be a committee in the capital of each 
country, which should enter into communication with all the dif- 
ferent female societies of that land, gather all particulars relating 
to them and their work, and thus be able to take a survey of the 
whole. 

‘ Second, That each central committee, being the organ of cir- 
culation for all other societies in that land, should, through its 
5* 
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secretary, or some other corresponding member, communicate to 
the central committee of other countries the principal details of 
the work of female societies in its own, together with accounts 
of such industrial efforts of good institutions standing in connec- 
tion with the aim of the society that have arisen in their country. 

‘ Third, That a printed circular containing these details may 
be sent, free of postage, at the end of every year, from every cen- 
tral committee to all those of other countries with whom they 
stand in communication.’ 


Miss Bremer makes the above proposition in behalf of a 
female benevolent society in Sweden, known as the ‘ Ladies’ 
Association at Stockholm, for the care of Children, of which 


she is the superintendent. She concludes her appeal with 
the following adjuration : — 


‘Sisters, who acknowledge the same Lord, let us unite in his 
name, — let us call forth every good gift and healing power he 
has given us,—call them forth prayerfully, diligently to do his 
work more fervently than ever before. As far as the sun sends 
its rays, and the free winds blow over the earth, may our peace- 
ful messages fly like doves from land to land, from city to city, 
undisturbed by the bitterness of strife, so that the world may 
know that the God of peace and love is more powerful than the 
spirit of war, and that he calls us to be his servants!’ 


THE TWO ANGELS. 


BY H. W. vonarEL iis 


Two angels, one of Life and one of Death, 
Passed o’er the village as the morning broke ; 
The dawn was on their faces, and beneath 
The sombre houses hearsed with plumes of smoke. 


Their attitude and aspect were the same, 
Alike their features and their robes of white : 

But one was crowned with amaranth, as with flame ; 
And one with asphodels, like flakes of light. 


I saw them pause on their celestial way ; 

Then, said I, with deep fear and doubt oppressed, 
‘ Beat not so loud, my heart, lest thou betray 

The place where thy beloved are at rest.’ 
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And he who wore the crown of asphodels, 
Descending, at my door began to knock ; 

And my soul sank within me, as in wells 

The waters sink before an earthquake’s shock. 






I recognized the nameless agony, 
The terror, and the tremor, and the pain, 

That oft before had filled and haunted me, 

And now returned with three-fold strength again. 






The door I opened to my heavenly guest, 
And listened, for I thought I heard God’s voice ; 

And knowing whatsoe’er he sent was best, 

Dared neither to lament or rejoice. 


Then with a smile, that filled the house with light, 
*‘ My errand is not Death, but Life,’ he said ; 

And ere I answered, passing out of sight, 

On his celestial embassy he sped. 


*Twas at thy door, O friend! and not at mine, 
The angel with the amaranthine wreath 

Pausing descended, and with voice divine, 

Whispered a word that had a sound like Death. 






Then fell upon the house a sudden gloom, 
A shadow on those features fair and thin ; 

And softly from that hushed and darkened room, 

Two angels issued, where but one went in. 


Allis of God! If he but wave his hand, 
The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 

Till, with a smile of light on sea and land, 

Lo! he looks back from the departing cloud. 






Angels of Life and Death alike are his ; 
Without his leave they pass no threshold o’er ; 

Who, then, would wish or dare, believing this, 

Against his messengers to shut the door? 





NOTES BY THE WAY. 


WE have visited Salem, and found many friends to our 
cause. Some of the most distinguished men have enrolled 
their names in aid of the work. We had many conversa- 
tions, especially in regard to the Reform School for Girls. 

We have also spent a month at the Water Cure Institu- 
tion at Worcester. Here we found many friends. We 
had long seen the necessity of attending more to our own 
health. We regretted to be obliged to leave here; but Dr. 
Rogers kindly aided us, and he has done what he could to 
restore us. We must say that hereafter we shall give the 
Water Cure a decided preference over every other kind of 
treatment. We can safely recommend any of our friends 
to the Institution at Worcester. The city itself is beauti- 
fully situated. It is, indeed, one of the first places in the 
Commonwealth. Quite a number of patients were there, 
and ail seemed grateful for the treatment they received. 
We must thank the friends generally in Worcester, for 
their kindness to us while at the Institution; and we hope 
we have been permanently benefited. In our next number 


we shall devote an article especially to the subject of 
Water Cure. 


Scort’s SEnsiB1L1Ty.— Sir Walter Scott could never eat the 
flesh of any creature he had known while it was alive. ‘I had 
once, says he, ‘a noble yoke of oxen, which, with the usual 
agricultural gratitude, we killed for the table: they said it was 
the finest beef in the four counties; but I could never taste Gog 
and Magog, whom I used to admire in the plough. Moreover, 
when I was an officer of yeomanry, and used to dress my own 
charger, I formed an acquaintance with a flock of white turkeys, 
by throwing them a handful of oats now and then when I came 
from the stable. I saw their numbers diminish with real pain, 
and never attempted to eat any of them without being sick; and 
yet I have as much of the “rugged and tough” about me as is 


necessary to carry me through all sorts of duty without much 
sentimental compunction.’ 











EXPERIENCE OF PRISONERS. 


BY SAMUEL G. HOWE. 


Eprror ‘ Prisoners’ Frrenp.’ 

Dear Sir, — One of the most interesting and important 
subjects which occupy the thoughts of reformers at this 
time, is that of Prison Discipline. 

We had in this city a society which has existed nearly 
a score of years; which has expended a great deal of 
money ; supported several agents; published many reports, 
and in various ways aimed at the improvement of prisons. 

We have the speculations of theoretical men, and the 
result of statistical tables, and the proceedings of conven- 
tions. Nevertheless, public opinion in New England is 
still in a ‘ chaotic state.’ 

Why is it that often in much writing and talk, there is 
so little known about the actual workings of our prison- 
discipline upon the minds and characters of the prisoners ? 

It appears to me, that one reason is, we have overlooked 
the most important source of correct information, — the 
experience of the prisoners themselves. 

You will often find convicts who have a more natural 
talent, a more practical and valuable education, and far 
more knowledge of the world and of men, than the officers 
of the prison. They have, moreover, actual experience of 
the workings and effect of the discipline in different prisons ; 
and their opinion, if you can get them to give it freely, is 
very valuable. 

I have in some cases received more information respect- 
ing a prison, in half an hour’s conversation with a convict 
in his cell, than I could get from even a long interview 
with the officers, or from reading the most voluminous 
report. 

In some cases they like to put their thoughts upon paper; 
and these are valuable. I send you some ‘ Reflections in 
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Prison, by a convict in the Eastern Penitentiary of Penn- 
sylvania, and commend them to your notice. 


Your friend, S. G. Howe. 


REFLECTIONS IN PRISON. 


I have thought, ever since I first began to think seriously, what 
a pity it is so much has been said and so little done on that 
important subject, the reformation of convicts. For nearly every 
other class of men, efforts have been made to promote their 
improvement, societies have been formed the object of which is to 
raise the moral and intellectual condition of the man; and in 
most cases, I believe, with success in proportion to the means 
adopted. ‘Take, for instance, the Seamen’s Friend Society, who 
twenty years back was willing to admit that the sailor was sus- 
ceptible of any improvement in his general character; yet the 
Christian and philanthropist have proved beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, that the sailor may be made a sober, rational, think- 
ing, and in many instances a pious man; and why not the con- 
vict? I answer, because rational means have not been resorted 
to, to attain these ends. Will the character of the sailor bear no 
comparison with that of the convict? I believe in many particu- 
lars it will. At least, they are both men; both inherit the same 
corrupt nature; they have in common the same desires and pro- 
pensities ; the majority of both are descended from the lowest 
class of people, who are unable or neglect to educate them, and 
keep those desires and propensities within due bounds ; until the 
one, from the example of bad company, or the evil desires of his 
own heart, rushes headlong into crime so deep that he becomes 
answerable to the law; while the other is frequently sent to sea 
on the appearance of those faults which are the inevitable conse- 
quences of a bad education, to keep him from harm’s way, as it is 
called, or, in other words, to keep him from becoming a convict. 
Some twenty-five years back, from being destitute of employment, 
I entered on board a frigate whose crew consisted of five hundred 
men. At that time I knew nothing of the character of a convict ; 
but I can safely say that a greater part of those men were as 
beastly in their conversation, and as brutal in their habits and 
behaviour to each other, as the very lowest convict I ever met 
with; and there was scarcely a week passed without flogging for 
theft. I don’t mean to insist that this is the general character of 
a sailor. There may be some trifling difference between a man- 
of-war’s man and a merchant-man; but I believe it will be gen- 
erally admitted, that the sailor twenty years back and the sailor 
of the present day are very different characters; and by what 
means has this improvement been effected ? 

We are told that libraries, reading-rooms, museums, and tem- 
perance boarding-houses, have been opened for them; and the 
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voice of kindness and the hand of friendship has been extended to 
them ; appeals have been made to their reason; and, more than 
all this, mariners’ churches have been opened on the coasts both 
of the old and the new world, and they have been invited to 
partake of the blessings of the gospel. Truly these are rational 
means, and strictly in accordance with Christianity and humanity. 
Now let us take a glance at the means used to attain the same 
ends, in the other class of men. For the first offence in which he 
is detected, he is thrust into jail with all ages and colors, — the 
youth of twelve years and the thrice-convicted felon of fifty, the 
burglar and the thief, the gambler and the murderer, — there to 
drag out from one month to sixteen, according to circumstances, 
in one continued round of idleness and profligacy, and where he 
will learn the art of villainy in every variety and degree. From 
thence, on conviction, he is conveyed to another den of corruption 
and contamination, where he is exposed to the gaze and compan- 
ionship of from two hundred to a thousand men, and where, in 
nine cases out of ten, his doom is irrevocably fixed for the worse. 
There commences punishment, that universal specific for all moral 
diseases ; and it is administered in full doses, and with no sparing 
hand; he is clothed and lodged for punishment; fed like a dog; 
and treated worse than a dog for punishment; in fact, the whole 
term of his imprisonment is a series of severe and often cruel pun- 
ishment; at the expiration of which, he is turned out on society 
with just what he stands upright in, nameless and friendless, with 
body harrassed, and mind exasperated to desperation from ill- 
treatment; breathing vengeance at every pore, with about two 
dollars in his pocket, which procures him two or three meals and 
a few glasses of rum in which to drown his sorrow, and stimulate 
him to put in execution his preconcerted designs of revenge or 
satisfaction, as he will call it. Now he commences on a new and 
more extensive plan of operation. On his first arrest he knew 
comparatively nothing; but now he is all accomplished, in his 
own estimation. He has been well schooled in hypocrisy, low 
cunning, and deception, and thinks he can carry on with impunity ; 
but begins very carefully with something small, to set him on his 
legs, proceeds to something bigger, then to something great; and 
after running a few months, or a year or two, and having obtained 
and squandered a few hundred or a few thousand dollars from the 
unsuspecting public, then comes detection again; and so goes on 
in one continued round of crime, misery, and punishment, to the 
second and third conviction, and at each succeeding incarceration 
is immersed still deeper in the gulf of infamy and degradation, 
till he becomes a perfect misanthrope. And are not these the 
natural consequences of such a course of treatment? I believe, if 
confirmation had been the object, instead of reformation, the 
ingenuity of man could not have organized a more effectual 
system. But, it may be asked, has nothing been done to alleviate 
the hitherto miserable condition of the convict, or facilitate his 
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improvement? Yes, with gratitude I acknowledge much has 
been done; still, much remains todo. It has been reserved for 
Pennsylvania to take the first great step towards improvement 
by separating the men, and likewise to set the first example of 
humanity and kindness, both of which I believe are indispensable 
to the work of reformation; but I am constrained to say, she has 
stopped short of the mark. Those who expect to reform men to 
any extent by these means alone will ever be disappointed. It 
appears to have been a very general opinion, up to a late period, 
that severe punishment is actually necessary to reformation at 
present. I believe this opinion is losing ground, at least among 
those persons who have given the science of phrenology some 
attention, and I hope will continue to do so; for this I believe to 
be the fatal rock on which all preceding attempts at reformation 
have split. The conviction has forced itself upon my mind from 
the first week I suffered imprisonment; and each succeeding week 
has tended to confirm the belief that punishment impedes rather 
than promotes improvement. But it is necessary I should be per- 
fectly understood on this point. It is said no law of nature is 
more immutable than that law which binds together misery and 
guilt; that sufferance or punishment will follow, as sure as light 
with the sun. All this I believe; nor do I contend that it is 
wrong for man to punish his fellow-man for wrong doing. Expe- 
rience teaches every man, convicts not excepted, that without law 
there can be no order; that society must be protected by the law. 


THovGHTs FROM CHANNING.—It is common for those who 
argue against intemperance, to describe the bloated countenance 
of the drunkard, now flushed and now deadly pale. They describe 
his trembling, palsied limbs. They describe his waning pros- 
perity, his poverty, his despair. They describe his desolate, cheer- 
less home, his cold hearth, his scanty board, his heart-broken 
wife, the squalidness of his children; and we groan in spirit over 
so sad arecital. But it is right that all this should be. It is 
right that he who, forewarned, puts out the light of understanding 
and conscience within him,— who abandons his rank as among 
God’s rational creatures, and takes his place among brutes, should 
stand a monument of wrath among his fellows, should be a teacher 
wherever he is seen, —a teacher, in every look and motion, — of 
the awful guilt of destroying reason. Were we so constituted that 
reason could be extinguished, and the countenance retain its 
freshness, the form its grace, the body its vigor, the outward con- 
dition its prosperity, and no striking change be seen in one’s 


home, so far from being gainers, we should lose some testimonies 
of God’s parental care. 














IMPORTATION OF FELONS. 


Tue following article is taken from the ‘New York 
Tribune” It is worthy of a careful perusal. We think, 
however, that the practice of sending criminals to this 
country is not so extensive as has been supposed. We 
remember, in our late visit to England, to have asked Sir 
George Grey about this matter. He at once said there 
was no action on the part of the government to send crimi- 
nals to America. He believed that Lord Ashley and other 
philanthropists sometimes assisted Discharged Convicts to 
go to America to find employment. We think the English 
government has been unjustly charged with this accusation. 
Sir George Grey gave us free access to the prisons, and we 
had many opportunities of conversing with leading men on 
this subject. ‘The following article will, no doubt, be read 
with deep attention :— 


IMPORTATION OF FEtons.— There is abundant evidence that 
several, if not most of the European monarchies, have reduced to 
a system the exportation of their felons to our shores. By this 
they effect two objects: 1. Get rid of the most dangerous and 
burdensome class of their subjects. 2. Excite or keep alive 
prejudice against republics among their better disposed subjects, 
whom they wish to retain at home, by multiplying murders and 
other crimes in this country; and so diffusing the belief, that 
liberty leads naturally to outrage and insecurity. The following, 
we are well assured, is a correct translation of an official circular 
widely disseminated through Belgium : — 


CIRCULAR. 
‘ 
No. 1,898.] Lizcez, Beiaium, March 14, 1854. 
Emigrants for the United States, — Transportation. 


Gentlemen, — The transports for emigrants for the United 
States will take their departure from Antwerp. A large number 
of vessels are prepared already to leave at various periods of this 
month. A certain number of liberated prisoners from Vilvorde, 
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and from several poor-houses (depdt de mendicité), are on the 
point of departing. 

The price of the passage, all expenses included, is 180 francs ; 
which sum should be paid in advance at the bureau of the gover- 
nor of the province. 

I beg of you to let me know as soon as possible if your district 
has any passengers to be forwarded. 

Each individual should be sent to the jail (maison d’arret) of 
Antwerp, and have in his possession simply a certificate on the 
following model : — 

‘The Burgomaster of the district of , Province of Liege, 
Belgium, certifies that (give the age, place of birth, 
parentage) is unmarried.’ 

The departure will take place during the year, every fortnight. 


The Commissary of the Arrondissement, 


TH. FLECHET. 
To the Burgomaster and Council of ‘ 


MUSIC. 


APPROPRIATE singing has a wonderful effect in promoting a 
sweet disposition, and in calming angry feelings. Three brothers, 
who lived in the same neighborhood, were all hopefully converted 
about the same time; and they frequently met together to sing 
and pray, and were remarkable for their piety, and sweet and 
amiable dispositions. Several months thus happily glided away ; 
at length one of them was passing the house of another, he heard 
his two brothers engaged in an angry dispute; he went in and 
bagan to sing: — 


‘ How happy ’tis to see 
Brethren all agree,’ &c. 


They instantly ceased their dispute, and soon one joined in sing- 
ing, and directly the other also. Their angry feelings were 
banished, and they had a joyful season of prayer. Ever after, they 
lived in peace and harmony. ‘ The mother by singing can charm 
her wayward children, and supplant the angry by the enchanting 
and subduing. When her children become fretful or ill-natured, 
she can sing them out of temper into sweetness much more easily 
and effectually than by scolding or chastisement. One sweet 
tune, when they are wrangling, will quell wrath and promote love 
a hundred fold more than whips. The former is irresistible, and 
tames down their rougher passions at once; the latter only re- 
inflames.’ 











VERDICTS. 


Daniet O’Conne tu once told the following story, which 
outdoes some of our western juries, who have become 
somewhat famous in the newspapers : — 


‘Some years ago, I went specially to Clonmell assizes, and 
accidentally witnessed a trial which I never shall forget. A 
wretched man, a native of that county, was charged with the 
murder of his neighbor. It seemed that an ancient feud existed 
between them. They had met at a fair, and exchanged blows; 
again that evening they met at a low pot-house, and the bodily 
interference of friends alone prevented a fight between them. 
The prisoner was heard to avow vengeance against his rival. 
The wretched victim left the house, followed soon after by the 
prisoner, and was found next day on the road-side murdered, and 
his face so barbarously beaten in by a stone, that he could only 
be identified by his dress. The facts were strong against the 
prisoner ; in fact, it was the strongest case of circumstantial evi- 
dence I ever met with. As a form—of his guilt there was no 
doubt —the prisoner was called for his defence. He called, to 
the surprise of every one, the murdered man; and the murdered 
man came forward. It seemed that another man had been mur- 
dered; that the identification by dress was vague, for all the 
peasantry of Tipperary wear the same description of clothes; that 
the presumed victim had got a hint that he would be arrested 
under the White Boy act; had fled; and only returned with a 
noble and Irish feeling of justice, when he found that his ancient 
foe was in jeopardy on his account. The case was clear; the 
prisoner was innocent. The judge told the jury it was unneces- 
sary to charge them. They requested permission to retire; they 
returned in about two hours; when the foreman, with a long face, 
handed him the verdict, ‘‘ Guilty!” Every one was astonished. 
‘‘Good God!” said the judge, “‘of what is he guilty? Not of 
murder, surely!” ‘* No, my lord,” said the foreman ; ‘‘ but, if he 
did not murder that man, sure he stole my gray mare three years 


ago. 


Errects oF THE Liquor Trarric. — One hundred and twelve 
thousand persons have been arrested in the City of New York, 
during the past eight years, for misconduct and crime; the result 
of the use of intoxicating drink, sold under a license given by the 
City Government. So says the report of the Chief of Police, 
transmitted to the Board of Aldermen by Mayor Westervelt. 














ENCOURAGEMENT. 


In the midst of our labors, we often receive encouraging 
letters from friends. The following speaks for itself. It is 
from a good brother in the ministry, one who readily appre- 
ciates our labors, and who opens his pulpit freely for the 
moral reforms of the day. If our friends knew the great 
labor that we have to perform, they would, at least, pay 
their subscriptions. There would be no difficulty in sus- 
taining the work, if we did not lose about one-third of our 
whole subscription. As this is the only work in the world 
devoted to the whole subject of Prison Discipline, it should 
be well sustained. There has always been one difficulty, 
which is the want of agents. We have not even one on 
whom we can depend. We have often proposed to some 
young man to go out on this mission. The business is not 
unsuited to females. We have known some who have 
done well in such business. But we commend the letter 
as from one who feels the deepest interest in our cause :— 


Bro. Spear, — Allow me to say a word here to your patrons, 
and any others whose eye may meet this; for I perceive you have 
some subscribers who are negligent in sending in the two dollars. 
Friends, I honor your judgment in taking this Magazine; for it 
is richly worth the price. Think of it; less than eighteen cents 
a number, postage included, filled as each number is, with valua- 
ble matter, which, for family reading, is of a pure and elevating 
character, always rich in sentiment, it must exert a noble influ- 
ence in any family where it is read. But what kind of a bargain, 
think you, the publisher makes, where he sends out his Magazine, 
year after year, to those from whom he receives no return? Do 
you say, ‘Two dollars is not much;’ true, but it is from such 
small items that he makes up the large weekly amount that 
‘keeps the concern agoing;’ his printer and paper-maker and 
landlord, to say nothing of the hundred little items of expense, 
must be paid; and he depends on the two dollars a year from 
us ‘to kee his head out of watee ;’ and we must pay, or he will 
sink. ‘These are facts, friends; think of them; and the first two 
dollars you get hold of, send it along to Charles Spear, 142, 
Washington Street, Boston, if you are in arrears; and keep doing 
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so till you ‘square up.’ And if you get ahead a year or two, no 
matter; he has trusted you perhaps longer than that. 

Bro. Spear, —take courage. Believing that God made you for 
the very work you are performing, the cause you love so well 
must triumph; for it is the cause of God and of humanity. The 
world will yet come to see that it is cheaper to prevent than to 
punish crime; and then will it be seen that it is more benevo- 
lent also. This is the mode of reforming the world: first, that 
which is temporal, pecuniary ; and afterward that which is spirit- 
ual, benevolent. ‘ Joun Moore. 

Coxcorp, N. H., Aug., 1854. 


THOMAS CASEY. 


Our next issue will doubtless chronicle the execution of 
this stupid individual. Of all the convicis for whom we 
have plead, or in whose cases we have been interested, the 
one of whom we speak appears to us the most senseless. 
A few days since, stopping in Natick, where he formerly 
lived, we made inquiries concerning him, and were assured 
by those who knew him well, that he was always looked 
upon as a simpleton, a dolt, a butt for the practical jokes (?) 
of unthinking idlers. On one occasion, a rope was passed 
under his arms, and he was left hanging for some time. 
The plea made in his behalf was grounded upon his imbe- 
cility of intellect. Concerning the place of his execution, 
a correspondent of the ‘Boston Transcript? Sept. 16th, 
writes : — : 


‘It was first concluded not to execute this apparently deranged 
man at East Cambridge, because of the presence of two blind insti- 
tutions in the same prison-yard where this agonizing spectacle 
must take place; but it is now reported that some screen is to be 
fixed up, and the very worst place in the whole country for the 
execution is to be the privileged spot. Its neighborhood to 
Boston, will draw over a crowd of miserable loafers to exult in 
the sight of a fellow-being’s misery; while the contiguous houses 
cannot escape the dreadful consciousness of the process of bar- 
barous punishment. Why cannot some lonely island or some 
remote hill-top be taken, where no innocent persons should be 
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made sick by the sight of the gallows, no ruffian-crowd disturb 
the village peace, and no insanity become aggravated by the 
thought of judicial murder right beneath its eyes? Rey. Dr. 
Sprague was made ill by the last execution which took place in 
his city, though he did not attend the scene; and who were bene- 
fited by it?-——that handful of selected spectators whom the 
government favors with cards of invitation, — clergymen, officials, 
and the like? Apparently the chief question, that of the moral 
effect of the death-penalty, is yielded up by the hangmen, because 
all civil governments are making its infliction as private as possi- 
ble. It is but an insensible step forward, which five States have 
already taken, of imprisonment for life; and, wherever taken, 
with the certainty of no pardon, except upon the. discovery of 
innocence, the effect is known to be beneficial. As Wendell 
Phillips lately remarked, ‘* There are no backward steps in this 
reform.” We trust Massachusetts will not be the last to remem- 
ber that the worst use you can put a man to is to hang him.’ 











LITERARY WORLD. 


—— 





The Works of Fisher Ames ; with a Selection from his Speeches and Cor- 
respondence. Edited by his Son, Sera Ames. Boston: Little, Brown, 
&Co. 2 vols. 8vo.— Many of our readers are, doubtless, familiar with 
the character and the writings of Fisher Ames. He was a man of great 
energy and independence of character. He passed his life during some of 
the most critical emergencies of our country. He belonged to the Wash- 
ington school of Federalists. He was a man of sterling character. As 
an orator he stood in the front rank. There is an elegance and force in 
his writings. In fact, they are fine models of political discussion and 
epistolary composition. The work contains a touching Memoir by the late 
Rey. Dr. Kirkland. The work is elegantly printed, like all other works 
that come from the extensive publishing house of Little & Brown. The 
work will always form an essential part of American literature. 


Godey’s Lady’s Book.—We are indebted to Federhen & Co. for the 
numbers of this popular serial. It is what its name purports, a lady’s 
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book ; and besides the large number of entertaining articles given, many 
pages are devoted to subjects particularly useful to the fair sex. 


National Magazine. — The issue for September has a capital assortment 
of reading matter. The illustrated paper on Donald McKay will be 
extensively read; also those on Russian scenes, and Sir Walter Scott. 
We commend this monthly as one of the best in the land. James P. 
Magee, 5, Cornhill, has it. 


The Phonetic Magazine is a publication printed in the corresponding 
style of Phonography, published at Cincinnati, by Benn Pitman. It isa 
monthly issue of 16 pages, at $1 per annum, devoted to ‘ Art, Science, 
News, and Entertainment.’ The characters are very clear and legible, 
the paper and style is good, and the contents are pleasant and profitable. 
We gladly welcome it to our table. 





To THOSE WHO OWE FOR THE Macazinr.—For about three months 
there has been scarcely any thing sent through the Post Office. We have 
nut received by mail more than five dollars. It should be borne in mind 
that our expenses are numerous; and that especially at this time do we 
need friends, when we have felt compelled to leave home, and put ourself 
under the care of a physician at the Worcester Institution for Water 
Cure Treatment. We hope our friends will remember us, and send the 
small amounts now due immediately. We have been faithful on our 
part ; will they not show the same by transmitting their dues? 





DONATIONS. 
Wm. I. Bowditch, Boston $10.00 | Mr. Whitcomb, Salem $1.00 
James M. Howe, 9 10.00 | Mrs. Mehitable "Choate, 9 - 12.00 
Dr. Lodge 9 10.00 | Mrs. Lucy P. Robinson, ,, - 10.00 
C. T. Hubbard, P 5.00 | A Friend, “ > “200 
C. G. Loring, ae e 5.00 | Mrs Tuckerman, an 2.00 
Francis Peabody, Salem 10.00 | John Pickering, pa 1.00 
Hon. 8. C. Phillips, 99 5.00 | Mrs. Dunlap, pe 1.00 
Joseph Andrews, ” 5.00 | Alfred Peabody, 9 2.00 
D. C. Haskell, 9 5.00 | John C. Lee, ” 5.00 
S. Varney & Co., 99 3.00 | R. Stone, 2.00 
Mr. Wilkins, * 2.00 | Mrs. John Hurd, Watertown - « 20.00 
Charles Ropes, 98 2.00 | Theodore Machet, Brighton. . . . 5.00 
S. H. Silsbee, 89 5.00 | John B. Ally, yon 5.00 
L. H. Harring ae 3.00 | Jonathan Buffum, 9° és. ae 
Michael Shep ard, 9 7.00 | Mrs. Jonathan Buffum, ,, » « « 1.00 
Mrs. G. I. Andrews, os 10.00 | Isaiah Breed, a ° 2.00 
A Friend, 99 3.00 | Hon. George $9 2.00 
John Bertram, 9 7.00 | Christopher Robinson, ” 5.00 
A Lady, 99 2.00 | A Friend, 99 oo s 1 
A Friend, 9 7.00 | Abner Sanger, se. 2 » 88 
Aug. T. Brooks, 7 2.00 | Mrs. Samuel King, 1.00 
Willis Whipple, ” 5.00 | Stephens Boher verly” . 1.00 
Wm. P. Andiews, _—,, 2.00 | J. T. Gilkison, Hamilton, C. W. 5.00 
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book ; and besides the large number of entertaining articles given, many 
pages are devoted to subjects particularly useful to the fair sex. 


National Magazine. — The issue for September has a capital assortment 
of reading matter. The illustrated paper on Donald McKay will be 
extensively read; also those on Russian scenes, and Sir Walter Scott. 
We commend this monthly as one of the best in the land. James P. 
Magee, 5, Cornhill, has it. 


The Phonetic Magazine is a publication printed in the corresponding 
style of Phonography, published at Cincinnati, by Benn Pitman. It isa 
monthly issue of 16 pages, at $1 per annum, devoted to ‘ Art, Science, 
News, and Entertainment.’ The characters are very clear and legible, 
the paper and style is good, and the contents are pleasant and profitable. 
We gladly welcome it to our table. 
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there has been scarcely any thing sent through the Post Office. We have 
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that our expenses are numerous; and that especially at this time do we 
need friends, when we have felt compelled to leave home, and put ourself 
under the care of a physician at the Worcester Institution for Water 
Cure Treatment. We hope our friends will remember us, and send the 
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RECEIPTS. 


Moses Black, jun., Danversport, $2.00 , : ‘ : ‘ : , 
Ebenezer Hunt, ” 1.00 F ‘ ; . . j ; ard ow _ 
Joseph Merrill, . 2.00 ‘ ; : : > . ‘ i Sept \ 
James Braden, Salem y} . , : ‘ : ji! ; ; ; ; — 
Tucker Daland 99 
Caleb Smith, we 
W. P. Goodhue, ,, 
Andrew Gage, jun. ,, 
Rey. Sumner swell,” ne 
Dorothy Treadwell, , 
E. D. Arnold 
E. P. Powell, Ly! nn, 
Ww. D. Thompson, 99 
Ebenezer Neal, ae 
A. Cole, Newton Corners 2.00 
Charles I. Blake, Boston, 1.00 
Benjamin Hay ward, Andover, 1.00 
D. Jordan, Greenfield, N.H.. 2.00 . 
Miss 8. Bradford, 12, Chestnut Street, Boston, 2. 00 
L. Huff, Annisquam, 2.00 
Mrs. L. W. Estabrook, West Stirling, 1 1.00 ; 
Jacob Robbins, Lowell, 1.00 
Olive Pease, Boston, 2.00. 
Bartlett Ellis, Plymouth, 2.00 , 
George L. Grant, E. Cambridge, 1. 00 . 
Thomas Chace, P rovidence, R.1. San 00 
E. Thayer, Dorchester, 4.00 
Reuben Jones, Boston, 2.00 
Jerush Melcher, Stoughton, 2.00 
John Porter, Duxbury, 2.00 
George E. Wyman, WwW orcester, 
William A. Wheeler, a. 
J. P. Kettell, * 
William Mayo, 
Joseph E. Bond, 
Deandie C. Misner, 
William Barker, 
Mrs. C. A. Bliss, 
Eliz. Bryant, 
— B. Hickery, 

. W. Reed, 
Denjamin Walker, 
Benjamin B. Otis, 
John P. Marble, 
George Hobbs, 
Peter Goulding, 
Dexter Broad, 
Alexander Putnam, 
Caleb A. Wall, 
E. C. Gates, 
Isaac Davis, 
Joshua Cutting, 
C. B. Moseley, 
William A. Eaton, 
Samuel A. Pratt, 
Rey. George Bushnell, 
Samuel Davis, 
Sumner Harrington, 
M. W. Greenlow, 
Isaac E. Wheeler, 
Alrinas Brown, 
James H. Nash, 
C. H. Whiting, 
Elwin Draper, 
Lucy Knowlton, 
F. H. Nash, 
Dr. Rogers, 
Richard Barker, 
Moses Taft, 
Rufus Carter, 
Lucius P. Field, 
L. H. Draper, 
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